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wise I would never have found the time to reread this mas-
terful work."
With "A Writer's Diary" which three years later was
transformed into an independent publication, Dostoevsky in-
augurated a new genre, in which intimate confidences were
mingled with debates on foreign politics, eternal themes with
ephemeral preoccupations, and current news events with
fictionalized fantasies. It is a rambling conversation with the
reader. Every now and then, Dostoevsky rushes upon his
opponent, forestalls his objections, steals the ideas in the back
of his mind, and replies with irresistible logic. His column is
written in a familiar, loose style, but occasionally it rises to
heights of Biblical eloquence. He stands before us entangled
in his words and ideas, struggling with his own opinions,
marking time, prophesying, making mistakes, and persisting
in them with a kind of childish pouting.
Dostoevsky had been editor-in-chief of The Citizen for a
year when he received a visit from Nicholas Alexeievich
Nekrasov, the fatuous poet of the humble, well-to-do friend
of the prisoners of damnation, who had been the friend of
his youth and had later become his literary enemy. He had
not seen Feodor Mikhailovich for several years. Now he
urgently needed for the Annals of the Fatherland a novel
signed by a great name, and having resolved to forget the
old quarrels, he came to ask Dostoevsky to write it, offering
two hundred and fifty rubles per sheet of sixteen pages, as
against the one hundred and fifty rubles paid by Katkov.
Dostoevsky was extremely flattered by this proposal. He
consulted his wife, and following her advice, agreed to de-
liver a novel the following year.
This project had only one drawback: the Annals of the
Fatherland was a magazine of the Left. Most of its contrib-